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SERMON. 


Gen.  xviii.  25.     Shall  not  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  do  right  ? 

The  angel  messengers  were  sent  with  glad  news  to  Abraham.  As 
became  a  servant  of  the  Lord,  he  bowed  himself  before  them,  entreated 
them  to  tarry  till  he  could  bring  forward  the  best  entertainment  his 
house  and  his  flocks  afforded,  and  thus  show  his  gratitude  for  the  distin- 
guished favor,  and  his  acknowledgement  that  it  was  all  from  Jehovah. 

Then,  as  if  this  great  promised  favor  might  have  fitted  Abraham  to 
endure  severe  calamity,  and  as  if  the  sweet  company  of  the  angels,  and 
his  holy  communion  with  them,  had  fitted  him  to  participate  a  little  in 
the  counsels  of  heaven,  God  determined  not  to  hide  from  him  what  he 
was  about  to  do  to  the  devoted  cities  of  the  Plain ;  in  one  of  which 
dwelt  Lot,  the  friend  and  kindred  of  Abraham,  and  one  of  the  very  few 
righteous  men  upon  the  earth — perhaps  the  only  one  of  rank  and  influ- 
ence with  whom  Abraham  had  been  permitted  to  associate.  The  des- 
truction of  Lot  in  Sodom  would  have  seemed,  to  all  human  foresight,  a 
dire  calamity ;  it  must  have  fallen  most  heavily  upon  Abraham.  A 
companion,  a  brother,  a  fellow-worshipper  of  the  great  Jehovah ;  one 
with  whom  he  had  often  knelt  around  the  sacrificial  altar ;  one  who  had 
often  united  with  him  and  his  family,  at  morning  dawn  and  even  tide  in 
sending  up  the  sweet  orisons  of  worship  to  the  throne  of  Heaven  ;  one 
from  whom  he  had  hoped  much  in  preserving  a  seed  of  righteousness, 
and  in  causing  Jehovah's  name  to  be  honored  among  the  wicked  nations 
around  him, — this  one,  his  friend,  his  brother,  must  perish, — must  per- 
ish with  the  wicked,  as  the  wicked,  under  a  decree  provoked  by  the 
very  wickedness  of  those  who  were  vexing  his  righteous  soul  from  day 
to  day  with  their  unlawful  deeds. 

Such  was  the  first  view  presented  to  Abraham.  He  had  loved  Jeho- 
vah. He  had  loved  -to  honor  him  among  the  nations.  He  had  loved 
to  anticipate  the  time  when  these  nations  would  honor  him  also,  and  he 
expected  that  God  would  make  him  and  his  friend  instrumental  in 
preaching  righteousness  to  these  wicked  nations.     And  then  we  know 


how  desirable  it  seemed  to  Abraham  and  to  others  of  the  old  patriarchs 
to  have  their  sons  and  daughters  become  connected  with  families  that 
worshiped  their  God.  And  thus  for  the  welfare  of  his  own  family,  for 
their  happiness  in  having  worthy  associates,  and  for  their  religious  pros- 
perity in  coming  generations,  he  could  not  endure  the  thought  that  Lot 
and  his  family  must  perish  in  the  destruction  of  Sodom. 

Still  he  had  full  confidence  in  God.  He  believed  that  all  God  should 
do  would  be  just ;  but  as  he  was  able  to  look  at  this  matter,  it  seemed 
unreconcilable  with  the  righteousness  of  God,  and  he  asks  :  "  Wilt  thou 
also  destroy  the  righteous  with  the  wicked  ?  Perad venture  there  be 
fifty  righteous  within  the  city :  Wilt  thou  also  destroy  and  not  spare 
the  place  for  the  fifty  righteous  that  are  therein  ?  That  be  far  from  thee 
to  do  after  this  manner,  to  slay  the  righteous  with  the  wicked  ;  and  that 
the  righteous  should  be  as  the  wicked,  that  be  far  from  thee  :  Shall  not 
the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  do  right  ?  " 

Here  we  have  the  picture  of  a  mighty  struggle  in  the  mind  and  heart 
of  Abraham.  It  implies  no  disbelief  in  God.  He  reigns,  a  judge  of 
all  the  earth.  He  could  speak,  and  nations  would  come  forth,  or  sink 
to  oblivion.  It  implies  no  distrust  of  God's  righteousness.  He  is 
judge  of  all  the  earth,  and  the  very  principle  of  his  nature  is  to  do  right. 
This  Abraham  believed,  else  he  could  not  have  thus  pleaded  with  God. 
Here  was  his  perfect  confidence  in  God  on  the  one  hand.  On  the  other, 
the  declaration  of  the  angels,  that  Sodom  must  be  destroyed.  To  his 
short-sightedness  it  seemed  unjust,  and  foreboding  evil  to  God's  honor 
and  the  welfare  of  his  cause,  if  Lot  must  perish  in  the  doomed  city. 
Jehovah  woidd  do  right ;  but  as  seen  by  him,  this  did  not  seem  right ; 
and  hence  the  struggle.  From  the  agonizing  and  protracted  pleadings 
of  Abraham,  as  recorded,  it  was  a  fearful  one.  Yet,  like  all  the  con- 
tests that  take  place  in  the  true  believer's  heart,  it  was  a  conflict  between 
ignorance  on  the  one  hand  and  faith  upon  the  other.  In  the  matter 
before  Abraham,  God  maintained  his  righteousness,  while  the  prediction 
of  his  angels  was  also  fulfilled.  Sodom  was  destroyed,  and  the  right- 
eous spared.  Faith  triumphed  over  ignorance.  And  thus  must  it  al- 
ways be  with  the  believer. 

Hence  the  truth,  most  appropriate  to  this  occasion,  which  I  have 
drawn  from  the  text,  and  will  attempt  further  to  illustrate,  is  this : — 
Faith  in  God  is  the  only  source  of  true  consolation. 

Ignorance  of  the  past  and  of  the  future,  and  of  all  except  a  little  of 
the  mere  surface  of  the  present,  dims  the  eye  and  clouds  the  mind.  It 
causes  everything  around  us  to  appear  obscure  and  shadowy,  and  it  so 


closes  down  the  horizon  of  our  vision  that  distant  things  are  unknown. 
Whatever  we  have  to  deal  with  here  is  seen  and  known  hut  in  part. 
That  part  which  lies  in  our  very  hands  we  are  half  ignorant  of,  and  that 
which  stretches  beyond  our  horizon,  away  off  into  the  realms  of  infinity 
and  eternity,  is  to  us  as  though  it  did  not  exist.  He  whose  knowledge 
of  philosophy  and  science  is  confined  to  the  researches  of  the  human 
mind,  mighty  though  it  he,  is  yet  ignorant,  and  oft  finds  himself  sur- 
rounded with  matter  he  knows  nothing  of,  and  with  problems  he  cannot 
solve.  All  the  knowledge  of  an  Aristottle,  a  Bacon,  a  Newton  or  a 
Franklin,  if  it  stop  with  the  investigations  of  the  human  intellect,  com- 
pels one  to  cry  out,  in  the  language  of  inspiration,  All  is  vanity  and 
vexation  of  spirit.  All  that  has  been  accomplished  is  the  tracing  of  the 
chain  a  few  links  further — the  end  is  still  unknown.  All  the  political 
wisdom  and  sagacity  of  a  Napoleon,  a  Peel,  or  a  Webster,  will  not  en- 
able one  to  look  into  futurity,  to  see  what  shall  be  the  end  of  his  labors, 
or  whether  shall  come  after  him  a  wise  man  or  a  fool. 

The  mind  God  has  given  us  is  not  satisfied  with  what  it  is  able  to 
comprehend ;  our  eyes  are  not  satisfied  with  what  they  can  see,  nor  our 
ears  with  what  they  can  hear,  nor  our  hands  with  what  they  can  touch. 
Everything  we  touch,  or  hear,  or  see,  or  think  of,  takes  hold  of  that 
which  is  infinite.  We  notice  the  falling  of  an  apple,  and  if  we  ask  the 
cause  of  its  motion,  and  the  laws  that  regulate  it,  we  are  just  nearing 
the  step  of  that  science  whose  outer  courts  reveal  the  attractive  forces 
that  hold  the  earth  together,  and  all  things  in  their  place  upon  it,  as 
well  as  the  great  powers  that  guide  the  planets  and  the  stars  in  their 
endless  orbits ;  and  we  may  not  expect  to  enter  the  inner  courts  till  we 
find  the  centre  of  the  universe  of  God,  and  can  measure  the  distance, 
the  velocity,  and  all  the  complicated  movements  of  the  remotest  world. 
The  words  we  hear  carry  thoughts  to  the  mind,  to  be  laid  up  in  its 
treasure-house  clear  and  strong,  preserved  within  the  life  of  the  soul. 
The  thing  we  do  to-day  afFects  ourselves  or  others,  and  we  or  they  thus 
modified  affect  others  still,  and  .the  change  goes  widening  on  while  time 
lasts.  The  beam  of  light  that  shoots  down  to  our  eye  from  the  sun  may 
be  reflected  back  again,  and  it  wings  its  way  off  to  some  distant  star, 
which  it  may  reach  after  a  period  of  many  years,  or  perhaps,  just  mis- 
sing that  star,  it  flies  on  its  straight  and  rapid  way  through  realms  of 
infinite  space,  undimed,  unretarded,  for  ages,  and  for  centuries ;  and 
yet  when  it  has  traveled  at  its  swift  rate  for  these  long  periods,  it  is  just 
as  much  upon  the  outskirts  of  God's  universe  as  at  the  starting.  And 
now  the  mind  that  attempts  to  trace  these  chains  of  thought  can  never 
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be  satisfied  while  one  link  is  yet  unexplored  and  out  of  sight ;  and  if  its 
happiness  depend  on  seeing  that  last  link,  it  can  never  be  happy. 

These  same  general  truths  apply  to  all  the  lesser  and  greater  events 
that  take  place  around  us.  The  beginning  we  see,  but  not  the  end. 
These  events  at  one  point  of  space  and  in  one  moment  of  time  cross  our 
path.  They  have  come  up  from  the  past,  and  they  speed  onwards  to 
the  future,  and  we  know  not  whence,  nor  whither,  nor  why.  They 
may  cause  pain,  or  pleasure,  for  the  passing  moment,  but  for  the  future 
we,  in  our  ignorance,  know  not.  Oh,  what  a  dark  world  this  would  be 
if  we  could  make  no  calculations  of  these  results  beyond  what  the  senses 
give  !  How  often  the  brightest  morning  ends  in  dark  and  lowering 
clouds  !  how  wretched  if  there  were  no  hope,  no  faith,  that  these 
clouds  would  be  brushed  away,  and  light  open  upon  us  again  !  How 
often  is  a  quiet  happy  hour  followed  by  one  of  sickness  and  sorrow  ! 
how  wretched  if  there  were  no  hope  that  the  pain  and  the  sorrow  could 
be  ever  lifted  from  off  us  !  How  often  are  man's  fairest  prospects  blasted, 
his  long  cherished  plans  thwarted  !  how  perfectly  unconsolable  he  must 
be  made  if  he  have  no  trust  that  there  is  a  great  contriving  mind  above 
him,  and  an  almighty  guiding  hand,  to  bring  light  out  of  darkness, 
straightness  out  of  that  which  is  crooked,  good  out  of  that  which  seem- 
eth  to  man  evil !  How  often  are  men  brought  to  contemplate  a  calami- 
ty like  that  which  Abraham  thought  he  saw  impending  over  him,  and 
in  their  ignorance  and  short-sightedness  they  tremble  and  cry,  fearing 
that  their  own  happiness  is  blasted,  and  the  cause  of  truth  crush- 
ed ;  when  in  fact  a  train  is  preparing  to  increase  a  hundred  fold  the 
very  good  they  were  expecting  to  lose  !  How  often  has  a  calamity 
like  that  which  has  called  us  together  to-day,  fell  upon  our  senses  like 
the  terrific,  prostrating  shocks  of  an  earthquake,  and  compelled  us  to 
stand  aghast,  scarcely  daring  to  breathe,  lest  we  too  should  never 
breathe  again  ;  and  when  we  did  dare  to  breathe  and  to  look  around  us, 
we  did  shudder  at  the  awfulness  of  the  scene,  and  almost  sink  to  the 
earth  under  the  fearful  force  of  sorrow  and  accumulated  responsibility. 
And  if  there  were  no  light  streaming  through  the  narrow  bounds  of  our . 
earthly  vision,  to  conduct  the  eye  and  the  thought  away  up  to  the  throne 
of  the  everlasting  God,  how  inconsolable  must  be  our  grief — how  un- 
mitigated our  misery — how  impossible  that  we  could  ever  again  rise, 
and  pursue  the  duties  which  life  imposes  !  Every  being  who  has  a 
mind  capable  of  reflection,  and  capable  of  tracing  events  to  their  causes, 
and  inclined  to  seek  an  intelligible  and  reasonable  result  of  what  he 
sees  here,  is  shrouded  in  a  dark  canopy,  unless  he  can  by  faith  pierce 


beyond  the  limit  of  earthly  knowledge,  of  material  knowledge,  and  sec 
Jehovah,  the  great  I  Am,  contriving,  and  guiding,  and  controling  all 
things.  The  light  of  Eternity  must  reveal  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth 
doing  right ! 

The  calamities  of  life  are  often  severe.  In  their  own  strength  men 
feel  all  unable  to  bear  them,  and  are  forced,  sorrowfully,  if  not  eom- 
plainingly,  to  ask,  why  are  they  so  terrible  ?  And  when  they  look  only 
at  the  narrow  circle  which  earthly  foresight  reveals,  no  satisfactory  ex- 
planation is  found.  Human  wisdom  will  sometimes  attempt  to  hunt  up 
reasons,  and  with  all  its  ingenuity  it  will  fix  up  an  insipid  dish  to  allay 
the  rancor  of  a  distressed  mind,  and  give  consolation  to  a  bereaved 
heart.  Still  the  distress  is  no  less,  and  the  bereavement  is  more  incon- 
solable from  the  fruitless  efforts  to  heal  it.  Efforts  of  earthly  wisdom, 
and  worldly  policy,  to  account  for  and  reconcile  the  ills  of  this  life,  and 
to  furnish  a  healing  balm  for  its  bleeding  hearts,  are  only  vanity,  vexa- 
tion, and  lies.  For  all  their  efficacy  the  heart  bleeds  still,  and  it  will 
bleed  till  some  voice  from  the  throne  on  high,  having  authority  to  con- 
trol the  elements,  and  all  worlds,  speaks  in  commanding  yet  soothing 
tones,  "  Be  of  good  comfort ;"  "  It  is  I,  be  not  afraid." 

Seeming  evils  may  threaten — irreconcilable  events  may  fall, — the 
only  refuge,  sure,  safe,  and  composing,  is  that  of  Abraham  ;  trust  in  a 
righteous  God.  To  a  child  of  God,  events  threatening  or  falling  may  be 
mysterious  and  grievous  ;  so  grievous  and  so  mysterious  that  he  shall  be 
forced  to  plead  that  the  evil  may  be  averted  ;  even  as  Abraham  pleaded 
for  the  preservation  of  Sodom,  and  our  Savior  prayed  that  the  cup 
might  pass  from  him.  But  in  such  pleadings  he  does  not  lose  sight  of 
the  only  source  of  consolation,  confidence  in  God  as  one  who  will  tem- 
per the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb,  as  one  who  doth  not  afflict  willingly, 
nor  grieve  the  children  of  men.  This  is  the  only  consolation — the  only 
source  whence  can  come  that  which  will  calm  the  troubled  spirit. 

Abraham,  the  man  of  faith,  was  troubled  when  he  thought  that  the 
righteous  must  be  destroyed  with  the  wicked.  He  poured  out  his  griefs 
to  God.  God  listened,  and  proved  himself  a  Judge  doing  right.  Yet 
Abraham's  prayer  was  not  fully  answered.  He  had  asked  it  in  igno- 
rance ;  it  was  answered  in  wisdom.  The  city  was  destroyed,  but  Lot, 
the  friend  of  Abraham,  with  his  family,  the  only  righteous  persons  in  it, 
were  saved — snatched  by  angel  hands  from  the  burning  of  their  devoted 
city. 

Sometimes  we  see  disease  walking  abroad  in  the  land.  It  sweeps 
down  the  ignorant,  useless  drone,  and  the  intelligent,  useful  laborer, 
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and  we  are  ready  to  cry  out,  Will  God  destroy  the  righteous  with  the 
wicked  ?  One  in  a  station  of  great  apparent  usefulness  is  taken,  while 
hundreds  around  could  be  spared  and  few  would  miss  them.  Accord- 
ing to  our  little,  earth-born,  groveling  arithmetic,  the  active,  benevolent 
man  should  have  lived,  and  the  idle,  selfish  one  might  have  died.  But 
we  judge  ignorantly,  and  so  unrighteously.  Nor  may  we  attempt  to 
conjecture  what  were  the  reasons  in  the  divine  mind.  We  may  think 
of  this  and  of  that ;  we  may  endeavor  to  fathom  the  arcana  of  the  plans 
and  purposes  of  Jehovah  ;  yet  still,  all  we  know,  all  the  wisest  man  can 
know,  does  not  unravel  the  mystery.  God  only,  the  infinite,  eternal, 
all-wise,  and  all-good  being,  can  know  the  whys  and  wherefores  of  his 
own  actions.  It  is  presumption  for  man  to  attempt  to  find  out  the  Al- 
mighty to  perfection.  It  is  wickedness  and  rebellion  in  him,  if  he  re- 
fuse to  be  submissive,  obedient,  and  loving,  till  God  reveal  the  secret 
reasons  of  his  government.  And  this  because  those  reasons  can  never 
be  revealed.  They  are  drawn  from  the  realms  of  eternity  ;  they  are 
parts  of  the  infinite  ;  they  can  never  be  comprehended  except  by  the 
infinite.  Man  is  finite ;  of  this  infinite  he  can  see  no  more  than  a  single 
point,  and  from  this  point  how  is  it  possible  that  he  can  judge  of  all 
that  is  connected  with  it  ?  From  an  event  in  time,  how  can  he  know 
what  shall  be  the  ever  widening  waves  it  shall  roll  onward  in  the  end- 
less future  "?  Take  a  child  up  to  a  little  spring  on  one  of  our  hill-sides  ; 
and  while  it  dips  its  tiny  fingers  in  the  clear  bubbling  fountain,  what 
does  it  know  of  its  future  career ;  of  the  rill,  with  its  pebbly  bottom  and 
wild-flower  bank  ;  of  the  brook,  with  its  finny  tribes  and  its  dashing  cas- 
cades ;  the  river,  with  its  foaming  cataracts,  its  mills,  its  spindles  and 
looms ;  of  the  lake,  with  its  white  sails,  and  steaming  palaces,  and 
freights  of  merchandise ;  of  the  broad  bay  and  gulf  and  ocean,  with 
their  cargoes  of  commerce,  and  their  hosts  of  living  creatures  of  every 
shape  and  size  ?  What  can  the  child  know  of  all  these  from  the  few 
drops  bubbling  up  from  the  earth  and  flowing  off  beneath  its  feet  ? 
Less  than  this  can  the  child  of  earth,  from  the  few  moments  here,  learn 
of  Eternity.  Less  than  this  can  man,  in  this  first  hour  of  his  life,  know 
of  the  connections  and  the  end  of  those  events  transpiring  around  him. 
These  all  take  hold  on  ceaseless  time  and  unending  succession.  As  the 
stream  flows  on  accumulatively  into  the  creek,  river,  lake,  sea,  and 
ocean,  so  does  each  event  of  life  go  on,  unfolding  and  broadening  in  its 
influences,  through  time  and  eternity.  When  the  child  shall  trace  the 
sparkling  water  of  the  spring  through  all  its  devious  winding  ways, 
each  moment  knowing  precisely  all  its  additions  from  other  streams  and 
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from  the  clouds  of  heaven,  and  also  its  losses  by  evaporation  and  other 
ways,  and  when  it  shall  notice  the  precise  character  of  every  gain  and 
of  every  loss,  and  how  these  modify  the  character  of  every  drop  in  the 
stream,  and  how  it  is  modified  by  the  soil  over  which  it  runs  and  by  the 
rubbish  cast  into  it ;  when  it  shall  know  every  creature  in  its  bosom — in 
the  river,  lake,  or  ocean,  all  the  nations  and  tribes  of  men  on  its  shores,  all 
the  beasts,  birds  and  insects  that  slake  their  thirst  from  its  wave — then, 
— ah,  no;  not  then,  may  man  fathom  the  depths  of  Eternity,  the  nature 
and  the  result,  to  the  remotest  limit,  of  all  that  he  saw  in  part  here,  and 
know  the  reasons  which  weighed  in  the  mind  of  the  God  of  Eternity,  as 
he  raised  up  one  and  cast  down  another  on  the  shores  of  time. 

The  consolation  and  the  rest  of  man  is  not  to  see,  or  to  know,  but  to 
believe  and  to  trust,  that  the  earth  hath  a  Great  Ruler  and  Judge,  who 
will  ever  do  right. 

God  knows  the  spring,  and  all  its  way  to  the  ocean,  and  back  again, 
and  every  creature  it  containeth  or  blesseth.  And  his  knowledge  is  not 
confined  to  material  things,  nor  to  finite  time  ;  it  penetrates  matter  and 
spirit ;  it  reaches  forward  and  backward — backward  to  the  time  when 
Himself  only  existed  in  eternal  loneliness,  and  when  he  by  a  creating 
word  brought  forth  all  things  in  their  appointed  time  and  nature, — for- 
ward to  the  end  of  the  river,  the  ocean,  and  all  mortality,  when  "the 
Heavens  shall  be  rolled  together  as  a  scroll,  and  the  elements  shall 
melt  with  fervent  heat,  the  earth  also  and  the  works  that  are  therein 
shall  be  burned  up,"  when  the  nations  of  the  earth  shall  be  gathered 
and  judged,  and  their  doom  fixed — and  then  forward  as  the  periods  of 
eternity  shall  endure,  ever  rolling — never  ending.  As  such  a  Being 
looks  over  the  realms  of  his  vast  universe,  each  creature  is  known  to 
him  perfectly,  in  all  that  he  has  been,  is,  or  shall  be — and  each  event 
is  ordered  or  controlled  with  full  knowledge  of  every  influence  it  can 
have  on  every  other.  Oh !  how  fitting  that  such  a  being  should  be 
Judge  !  He  needs  no  witnesses,  he  fears  no  bribery,  no  false  testimony. 
He  cannot  be  deceived,  he  need  not  err. 

Again,  God  has  power.  He  can  direct  the  rill,  the  river,  and  the 
vapor.  He  can  cause  the  mighty  ocean  to  heave  and  plunge  so  as  to 
shatter  the  strongest  fabrics  of  men  ;  yet  He  can  set  a  frowning  prom- 
ontory on  its  shores  to  say,  "  Hitherto  shalt  thou  come,  and  no  farther, 
and  here  let  thy  proud  waves  be  stayed."  He  also  guides  the  earth  in 
its  circling  course,  and  has  hung  up  the  sun  in  the  heavens  to  warm  it 
and  to  light  it.  He  can  rule  the  heat  and  the  light,  so  that  we  are  now 
frozen  under  a  canopy  of  snow,  and  then  burning  under  a  mid-summer 
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sun — now  veiled  by  the  curtain  of  night,  then  glowing  in  the  light  of  day. 
What  he  does  for  the  earth  he  does  for  all  worlds.  The  power  he  has 
over  you  and  me,  he  has  also  over  every  creature  in  earth  and  in  heav- 
en and  in  the  lowest  hell.  "  Though  they  dig  into  hell,  thence  shall 
mine  hand  take  them  :  though  they  climb  up  to  heaven,  thence  will  I 
bring  them  down."  None  can  escape  him,  none  can  resist  him.  How 
able  is  he  to  judge  !     How  fit  that  he  be  our  Judge  ! 

In  addition  to  these,  God  is  good.  It  might  not  be  a  matter  of  re- 
joicing that  he  is  wise  and  great  unless  he  be  also  good.  If  he  were 
malicious  his  power  and  knowledge  might  be  turned  against  us.  But 
he  is  as  infinite  in  goodness  as  in  might  and  wisdom.  The  spring  and 
river  and  ocean  were  not  made  in  vain — not  for  themselves  alone. 
They  are  fitted  to  the  wants  of  beast  and  of  man.  Each  and  every 
property  is  calculated  to  meet  some  need  in  the  nature  of  other  crea- 
tures of  God.  So  all  through  the  realms  of  nature,  each  thing  is  adapt- 
ed to  every  other,  and  all  to  secure  the  happiness  of  God's  creatures. 
"  The  earth  is  full  of  the  goodness  of  Jehovah  ;'.'."  Jehovah  is  good  to 
all,  and  his  tender  mercies  are  over  all  his  works."  Even  "  the  heav- 
ens declare  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  firmament  showeth  his  handy 
work."  Such  then  is  our  Judge,  perfect  and  infinite  in  wisdom  and 
power,  and  in  goodness  to  use  that  power  and  knowledge  for  the  benefit 
of  his  creatures. 

Is  not  this  true,  my  hearers  ?  Is  not  this  true,  my  bereaved  friends  ? 
Is  not  each  hair  of  your  head  numbered  by  this  great  God  ?  Can  even 
a  sparrow  fall  to  the  ground  without  his  notice  ?  Fear  not  then  ;  ye  are 
of  more  value  than  many  sparrows.  The  heavens  may  seem  overcast, 
the  sky  lowering,  the  storm  passing  in  its  suddenness  and  fury,  may 
sweep  away  all  that  is  sweet  and  cheering.  Yet  remember,  Jehovah 
still  sitteth  on  a  throne  of  judgment.  He  has  all  needful  qualities  to 
make  him  a  safe  and  a  good  Judge.  Such  he  is.  Such  he  will  ever 
be.  If  it  appears  otherwise  now,  it  is  only  because  a  finite  nature  has 
limited  your  view,  and  you  see  not  as  God  seeth.  By  and  by  you  may 
see  more  than  you  now  do,  and  standing  where  the  rich  light  of  heaven 
will  beam  down  upon  you,  you  may  be  more  surprised  that  you  ever 
gave  way  to  one  thought  of  unreconciliation,  than  that  God  visited  you 
with  this  affliction.  The  ways  of  God  are  mysterious,  necessarily  so 
from  their  very  nature,  and  because  they  are  great  and  perfect,  like 
their  author  ;  to  know  them  fully  we  must  be  gods,  and  not  men.  To 
be  reconciled  to  them  we  must  know  that  a  God  hath  wrought  them, 
and  not  man.     There  is  nothing  in  human  reason  that  can  reconcile 
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many  of  the  events  that  occur  around  us.  There  is  nothing  in  the  hu- 
man spirit  that  can  bear  up  calmly  under  some  of  the  calamities  which 
fall  upon  men.  As  God  only  knows  them  and  the  reasons  of  them,  so 
nothing  but  the  grace  of  God  can  uphold  us  under  them. 

Such  seems  to  be  true  of  the  calamity  that  has  fallen  in  our  midst 
and  called  us  together  to-day.  In  the  death  of  our  sister  much  is  mys- 
terious ;  yes,  all  is  mysterious.  From  the  event  itself,  not  one  ray  of 
light  comes  forth  to  make  us  understand  it,  or  be  reconciled  to  it.  Did 
we  not  believe  and  trust  that  there  is  a  Glod  in  heaven  who  ruleth 
righteously  on  earth,  we  must  stand  in  mute  astonishment.  Taking  our 
standing  point  on  the  highest  and  purest  principles — a  benevolent  de- 
sire to  advance  the  cause  of  truth, — nothing  is  abated  of  the  mystery. 

Mrs.  Stone  was  in  middle  life.  She  had  a  mind  naturally  strong 
and  active.  Though  her  early  privileges  were  limited,  yet  she  succeed- 
ed, by  the  native  energy  of  her  own  character  and  her  untiring  industry, 
to  obtain  a  thorough  education.  As  a  pupil  in  her  native  place,  as  a 
teacher  at  Charlestown,  Mass.,  and  at  the  West,  she  made  many  valua- 
ble friends,  and  strong  attachments.  She  also  acquired  an  ease  of  man- 
ners, and  an  ability  to  make  herself  agreeable  and  instructive,  and  to 
make  all  others  feel  at  ease  and  happy  in  her  presence,  not  often  posses- 
sed. These  qualities  fitted  her  for  usefulness  in  the  parish.  In  the 
Sabbath  School  she  was  happy ;  and  with  her  there  as  a  teacher,  others 
were  happy  too.  The  presence  of  sorrowing  hearts  here  to-day  testifies 
that  her  good  qualities  were  known  and  appreciated.  Though  not  osten- 
tatious in  displaying  her  resources,  she  had  not  a  light  to  be  kept  con- 
cealed. Willing  to  learn,  loving  to  co-operate  with  all  good  effort,  she 
yet  stood  ready  to  lead  when  others  prej  red  to  follow,  and  her  hand 
and  her  heart  were  ready  in  every  good  work  in  her  proper  sphere. 

Still  it  was  not  in  these  more  public  duties  that  she  most  delighted. 
Nor  was  it  to  them  that  her  most  untiring  energies  were  devoted.  There 
was  a  smaller  circle,  and  more  private  duties,  where  her  influence  was 
most  felt,  and  where  her  presence  will  be  most  missed.  From  this 
narrow  circle  will  go  forth  most  results  to  tell  in  ever-widening  waves 
what  she  was  and  what  she  did. 

It  is  not  in  the  church,  not  as  mover  in  organizations  of  benevolent 
effort,  not  as  presiding  officer  in  the  sewing-circle,  not  as  the  active 
spirit  in  parish  society,  that  a  pastor's  wife  finds  the  sphere  of  her  great- 
est and  most  useful  duties.  If  any  woman  needs  to  be  "  discreet,"  "  a 
keeper  at  home,"  it  is  she.  If  any  wife  has  burdensome,  unceasing  la- 
bors at  home,  it  is  she.     She  labors  for  the  good  of  society,  but  those 
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labors  need  not  be  put  forth  in  the  street.  They  must  not  be  chiefly 
put  forth  in  public.  If  so,  a  deadly  influence  will  come  forth  from  her 
own  house  that  will  more  than  counterbalance  the  public  good.  Her 
children  are  inspected  and  criticised  as  no  others  are.  Every  speck  of 
fault  is  hurled  about  as  the  common  property  of  every  tattler,  and  after 
being  multiplied  and  magnified  till  its  author  could  not  recognize  it,  it 
is  set  over  against  a  long  catalogue  of  more  public,  street  labors. 

And  then  there  is  another  sphere  of  a  pastor's  wife,  less  open  to  the 
public  eye,  known  only  to  her  companion.  Few  men  so  need,  and  so  love 
the  warm,  cpriet  bosom  of  a  loving  family,  as  the  pastor.  Perhaps  no 
man  gets  there  so  much  of  the  nerve  and  of  the  spirit  that  bears  him  on 
through  his  wearisome  and  prostrating  labors.  When  he  is  vexed  with 
the  contentions  of  those  who  ought  to  be  Christian  brethren,  when  he 
meets  only  coldness  and  lukewarnmess,  as  he  labors  to  revive  a  spirit  of 
love  and  prayer, — one  heart  is  always  warm,  full  of  faith  and  hope  and 
love,  and  ready  to  join  her  prayers  with  his  for  good  on  his  people. 
Thus  is  he  consoled,  encouraged,  and  renewed  in  strength  to  pursue  his 
wearisome  work ;  and  if  God  smile  upon  his  labors,  she  is  the  first  to  re- 
joice, the  first  to  give  thanks.  And  when  his  labors  are  increased  she 
strives  to  lighten  his  burdens,  by  taking  many  of  the  domestic  cares 
upon  herself.  Thus  burdens  are  often  rolled  upon  her  which  other 
wives  know  little  of.  As  the  husband  goes  out  to  his  parish  duties, 
those  who  profit  by  his  labors  never  think  that  they  owe  one  half  to  her 
Avhom  they  seldom  see  ;  and  by  and  by  when  she  sinks  to  the  grave, 
few  suppose  that  care  and  watching  and  anxious  toil,  the  fruits  of  which 
they  have  shared,  have  shattered  her  frame,  and  laid  it  open  to  the 
shafts  of  death. 

Few  women  better  understood  or  more  faithfully  performed  these  do- 
mestic duties,  than  she  whose  lifeless  body  tarries  here  for  a  brief  hour 
on  its  passage  to  the  tomb.  Four  and  a  half  years  ago,  in  the  provi- 
dence of  God,  she  was  called  into  the  bosom  of  a  large  family  who  were 
taught  to  call  her  mother ;  and  at  the  same  time  she  entered  upon  the 
responsible  duties,  I  will  not  say  as  priestess  to  the  parish,  but  as  wife 
to  the  pastor.  Either  of  these  would  be  enough  for  most  women.  Both 
of  them  she  performed;  how  she  performed  them,  it  becomes  not  me  to 
say.  The  sorrow  and  tears  of  the  multitudes  that  crowd  around  her 
bier,  tell  how  she  was  known  abroad.  The  husband  and  his  children 
alone  know  what  was  her  worth  at  home.  Their  sighs  and  agony  as 
they  have  looked  upon  her  cold  pale  face,  have  told  those  of  us  who 
have  witnessed  it,  a  tale  that  words  could  not  utter, — how  but  little 
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more  than  four  short  years  had  won  their  confidence  and  their  love. 

But  she  is  gone.  Affection's  ties  are  severed.  A  strange  mysterious 
Providence  has  shrouded  us.  Why  was  such  an  one  taken  ?  Why  not 
one  already  old  and  useless  ?  Why  not  some  one  who  had  taken  less 
pains  to  be  fitted  for  usefulness  ?  Why  not  one  less  loved,  less  active 
in  doing  good  ?  We  cannot  tell.  No  one  can  tell.  Our  only  conso- 
lation is  this  :  The  Judge  of  all  the  earth  hath  done  right. 

And  then,  the  manner  of  her  death  is  so  mysterious  !  Why  did  the 
messenger  come  so  silently,  so  suddenly  ?  Why  is  she  taken  away  to 
leave  that  little  helpless  one  never  to  feel  the  warm  breath  of  a  mother's 
love  ?  Why  is  a  husband  left  the  third  time  wifeless,  and  children  the 
third  time  motherless?  Why  have  this  people  been  called  the  third  * 
time  in  so  short  a  space  to  help  this  household  bury  their  dead  ?  Why 
are  a  few  hearts  made  to  bleed  so  frequently,  while  others  of  us  so  sel- 
dom, and  others  have  never  been  riven  at  all  *?  We  cannot  answer. 
Not  one  single  approach  can  I  make  towards  an  answer.  All  is  dark, 
without  one  ray  of  light.  Only  this  we  can  say,  and  we  rejoice  that  we 
can  say  it :  Shall  not  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  do  right  ? 

If  we  attempt  to  reason  upon  it,  we  think  if  some  note  of  warning- 
had  been  given,  if  some  hours  only  of  preparation,  or  even  if  a  few 
minutes  in  which  might  have  been  said  a  hasty  and  sad  farewell,  our 
grief  had  been  less.  But  God  saw  it  not  so.  None  of  these  were 
granted.  The  husband  had  been  reading  to  her  for  an  hour,  and  she 
had  manifested  a  lively  interest  in  the  reading.  He  left  her  bright  and 
cheerful,  and  in  a  few  minutes  was  called  in  to  hold  her  drooping, 
speechless,  dying  head.  Children  were  summoned,  but  only  to  see  the 
last  breath  drawn.  Neighbors  hurried  in,  but  it  was  only  to  look  upon 
the  silent  lip,  and  the  glassy  eye,  and  the  motionless  breast.  Distant 
friends  heard,  from  the  same  messenger,  and  in  the  same  breath,  of  the 
birth,  the  sickness,  the  death,  and  the  summons  to  the  burial. 

In  our  wisdom  we  would  not  have  had  it  so.  In  our  wisdom  the 
husband,  and  children,  and  friends,  might  have  been  comforted  and 
encouraged  by  her  dying  testimony  in  favor  of  Jesus  Christ  and  his  re- 
ligion. That  cause  so  dear  to  her  and  to  us  might  have  been  furthered, 
if  another  witness  had  testified  that  it  is  good  to  live  in  and  to  die  in. 
But  the  almighty  fiat  had  determined  that  it  should  not  be  so.     The 

*  A  son  died  in  September,  ]850,  aged  about  2  years,  and  a  daughter  in 
September,  1851,  aged  about  13  years. 
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reasons  we  know  not.  Yet  we  would  submit,  for  the  Judge  of  all  the 
earth  doeth  right. 

And  now,  my  dear  brother,  what  can  I  say  to  give  you  solace  ? 
Standing  where  I  do,  I  may  be  expected  to  say  something,  and  yet  I 
am  all  unfitted  to  utter  a  word.  Your  affliction  is  so  unlike  any  that  I 
ever  knew,  that  I  seem  to  tread  on  hallowed  ground  with  unclean  feet, 
when  I  come  near  to  speak  of  your  bereavement.  My  experience  gives 
me  no  key  to  unlock  your  breast,  and  enter  and  sit  down  with  you  in 
sympathizing  condolence.  I  would  not  be  an  intruder.  I  would  not 
utter  a  breath  that  may  chill,  and  cause  to  shiver  that  heart  so  freshly 
cleft,  and  now  all  trembling  and  bleeding.  Into  the  holy  sanctuary  of 
a  bereaved  husband's  breast  it  seems  unfit  that  one  so  much  a  stranger 
to  your  emotions,  should  enter.  The  deepest  grief  would  be  alone.  It 
seeks  not  company,  for  the  reason  that  no  other  can  share  the  exquisite- 
ness  of  its  pain.  Therefore,  I  will  not  attempt  to  offer  consolation.  I 
will  not  attempt  to  assuage  your  grief.  I  can  only  assure  you  that 
such  sympathy  and  condolence  as  my  heart  can  feel,  is  tendered  you. 
And  while  I  speak  for  myself,  I  would  speak  also  in  behalf  of  our  min- 
isterial brethren  present,  and  in  behalf  of  all  the  members  of  the 
Orleans  Association  not  present,  and  likewise  for  these  friends  and  ac- 
quaintances of  your  departed  companion.  In  our  families,  in  our  hearts, 
you  shall  not  be  forgotten.  And  we  can  only  say,  and  join  with  you 
in  saying,  The  Judge  of  all  the  earth  doeth  right.  This  is  our  consola- 
tion. May  it  be  yours  !  We  doubt  not,  that  the  disclosures  of  eterni- 
ty, which  shall  return  to  you  your  lost  treasure,  will  restore  it  so  pol- 
ished and  perfected,  as  to  satisfy,  and  more  than  satisfy,  every  aspira- 
tion, and  show  that  your  sorrow  and  tears  were  seeds  of  good. 

To  my  young  friends  I  have  only  a  few  words  to  say.  You  have 
lost  a  precious  parent — one  whom,  I  trust,  you  justly  prized — one 
whom  you  will  greatly  miss.  Yet  your  loss  is  unlike  that  of  your  sur- 
viving parent.  As  you  cherish  the  memory  of  this  mother,  let  it  be 
added  to  the  memory  of  those  gone  before,  and  let  all  stimulate  you  to 
honor  that  memory  by  doing  what  would  most  please  them  if  living. 
Him  whom  they  loved,  do  you  love.  As  far  as  possible,  the  comfort 
and  consolation  they  were  accustomed  to  give  him,  do  you  strive  to  give. 
And  remember  as  it  was  their  most  ardent  prayer  that  you  might  be- 
come children  of  the  promise  indeed,  you  will  best  honor  their  memory, 
and  best  solace  your  father's  heart,  and  best  bear  up  under  the  severe 
strokes  of  God's  providence  upon  yourselves,  by  giving  your  own  hearts 
to  God.     Oh  !  neglect  not  to  do  this  for  the  sake  of  her  now  before 
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us — for  the  sake  of  those  dear  ones  gone  before — for  the  sake  of  him 
so  bereaved — for  your  own  souls'  sake — and  most  of  all,  for  the  sake  of 
Him  who,  though  divine,  suffered  on  the  cross  for  you. 

To  other  kindred,  and  to  the  friends  of  the  deceased,  I  have  not 
much  to  say.  You  have  met  a  great  loss,  but  have  reason  to  believe 
she  has  found  great  gain.  Henceforth  think  not  of  her  as  dead  and 
without  thought,  but  as  living — as  having  changed  an  imperfect,  painful 
life,  for  one  perfect  and  blissful.  Think  not  of  her  as  having  ceased  to 
love  this  dear  family  circle,  her  parish  friends,  and  her  distant  kindred, 
but  she  has  changed  her  human  for  angelic  love.  She  has  not  gone 
from  her  home,  but  to  it.  She  has  not  ceased  to  be  interested  in  her 
Redeemer's  kingdom,  and  to  rejoice  over  every  prospect  of  good.  If 
the  rich  man  was  anxious  for  his  brethren,  and  if  the  angels  in  heaven 
rejoice  over  every  repenting  sinner,  then  must  she  watch  with  tender 
solicitude  the  labors  of  him  whose  burdens  she  shared  here — then  must 
she  grieve  at  your  impenitence  and  sin,  (if  heavenly  spirits  can  grieve) 
and  rejoice  at  the  first  penitent  prayer  of  those  coming  to  Christ.  If 
then,  my  Christian  friends,  you  loved,  and  strove  to  please  her  while 
living,  rejoice  her  now  by  living  actively  and  devotedly  in  the  cause  she 
loved.  And,  my  unrepenting  friend,  if  you  were  willing  to  show  her 
favor  while  living,  and  would  honor  her  memory  when  dead,  give  your 
affections  to  the  Savior,  and  she  may  still  rejoice.  Nothing  else  can  so 
prove  the  sincerity  of  your  love,  the  genuineness  of  your  respect,  the 
honesty  of  your  professions,  and  your  worthiness  to  be  called  her  friend. 


OBITUARY. 


Mrs.  Stone  was  a  native  of  Hancock,  N.  H.,  and  eldest  daughter  of 
Cristy  Duncan,  Esq.  Reverence  and  integrity,  affection  and  persever- 
ance, were  prominent  traits  in  her  natural  character.  Parents,  broth- 
ers, and  sisters,  with  commingled  grief  and  joy,  will  remember  the  days 
of  her  sojourn  beneath  the  parental  roof.  She  became  a  hopeful  sub- 
ject of  Grace  at  the  age  of  16  years,  and  was  received  to  the  commun- 
ion of  the  Congregational  church  by  its  pastor,  Rev.  A.  Burgess,  now 
deceased.  Her  convictions  of  sin  were  pungent,  her  evidences  of  con- 
version clear ;  and  in  her  Christian  character  she  was  firm,  cherishing 
ever  devout  and  controlling  reverence  and  love  for  Christ,  his  kingdom, 
and  all  its  institutions.  Her  reading  was  extensive,  and  her  mind  re- 
tained, with  wonderful  tenacity,  the  treasures  of  learning  and  thought 
gathered  to  its  store-house,  and  with  readiness  and  pleasure  too,  did  she 
communicate  of  the  treasures  of  her  own  mind  for  the  instruction  and 
consolation  of  others.  In  her  death,  the  literary  and  religious  world 
have  lost  a  friend ;  and  may  we  say  ornament  ?  With  her  it  was  a 
saying, — Live  to  do  good;  and  most  faithfully  did  she  adhere  to  the 
maxim. 

But  her  days  are  ended.  Her  time  for  doing  good  is  over.  Her 
sun  set,  ere  it  began  to  decline.  As  in  life  by  her  example  and  words 
she  persuaded  and  ivon,  so  in  the  event  and  suddenness  of  her  death  is 
furnished  a  most  pungent  and  solemn  warning. 


